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The systematic development of the new calculus made necessary a clearer understanding of the Idea of the Infinite. Investigations on the infinitely great are of course of only passing interest for the explanation of natural phenomena,* but it is entirely different with the question of the infinitely small. The infinitesimal f appears in the writings of Kepler as well as In those of Cavalleri and Wallls under varying forms, essentiaEy as "infinitely small null-value," that is, as a quantity which Is smaller than any given quantity, and which forms the limit of a given finite quantity. Euler's indwisibilia lead systematically in the same direction. Fermat, Roberval, Pascal, and especially Leibnitz and Newton operated with the "unlimitedly small," yet In such a way that frequently an abbreviated method of expression concealed or at least obscured the true sense of the development. In the writings of John Bernoulli, De PHospital, and Pois-son, the infinitesimal appears as a quantity different from zero, but which must become less than an assignable value, i. e., as a " pseudo-infinitesimal" quantity. By the formation of derivatives, which In the main are identical with Newton's fluxions, LagrangeJ attempted entirely to avoid the infinitesimal, but his attempts only served the purpose of bringing into
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